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GAMES OF TETON DAKOTA CHILDREN. 

BY J. OWEN DORSEY. 

The material for the present paper was found in the collection of 
texts written in the Teton dialect of the Dakota language by George 
Bushotter, a full-blood Dakota. This collection is now in the pos- 
session of the Bureau of Ethnology, in Washington. The present 
writer is responsible for the arrangement of the information now 
given, besides its translation into English. Of those games in which 
children take part as well as their elders, there are five. Games 
played by none but children amount to fifty-seven, according to 
Bushotter. 

Children of one sex seldom play with those of the other. Each 
game has its special season or seasons, and it is played at no other 
times of the year. Wherever Bushotter has named the season for a 
game, it will be mentioned in this paper. 

None but girls can play Shkatapi chik'ala, Playing with small 
things, in which they imitate the actions of women, such as carrying 
dolls, women's work-bags, small tents, small tent-poles, wooden 
horses, etc., on their backs ; they pitch tents, cook, nurse children, 
invite one another to feasts, etc. 

GAMES PLAYED BY GIRLS OR BOYS. 

One played in the spring is Wak'in'kichichiyapi, They make one 
another carry packs. Some boys pretend to be horses and carry 
packs ; packs are also carried by the girls. The children of each 
sex imitate their elders. When they pretend to dance the sun-dance, 
the boys cut holes iii their shirts instead of their flesh, and through 
these holes are inserted the thongs which fasten them to the mock 
sun-pole. 

Hohotela, Swinging, is an autumnal game. The swing is attached 
to a leaning tree after the leaves have fallen. When four ropes are 
used, a blanket is laid on them, and several children sit on the 
blanket and are pushed forward. Those who push say, "Hohote, 
hohote ! Hohotela, hohotela! " as long as they push them. -When 
two ropes are used, only one child at a time sits in the swing. 
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Chab 6naskisklta, Trampling on the beaver, is played on pleasant 
evenings ; therefore it is hardly a winter game. Each player gathers 
his blanket in a roll around his neck. The one who acts the beaver re- 
clines with his blanket around him. The rest form a circle around 
him, and as they pass around they sing thus : " Chab onaskiskita ! 
Chab onaskita ! " Whenever there is a break in the singing, the 
beaver rises suddenly and chases the others, returning to his former 
place if he fail to catch any one. Each one caught joins the beaver 
in the middle of the ring, where they recline with their heads cov- 
ered. Girls sometimes play this game. Not a game of chance. 

Coasting is indulged in by boys and girls, but not by youths old 
enough to go courting. They use different kinds of sleds. 

The seasons for the following games have not been ascertained : 

i. Wi-6kichfchiyapi, Courting the women. — Played by boys and 
girls after sunset. 

2. Hoshishipa. — Those who cannot keep from laughing are not 
desired in this game. Each player takes the back of the hand of 
the one next to him by pinching it, and thus there is formed a per- 
pendicular pile of hands. The hands are swung back and forth while 
all repeat the word Hoshishipa. The first one who lets go is tickled 
till he laughs heartily. While each player holds the hand of his 
nefghbor with a thumb and one finger, he uses the other fingers for 
scratching that hand till it gets red. As they swing their hands 
they lower them till they get near the ground. 

3. W6nape kh'akh'a. — When one sees that his comrades are dull 
he says, " My friends, I will wake you up." At once he throws an 
arrow, a stone, a handful of water, or some other thing into the air, 
making all scramble for it. Resorted to at times by the girls and 
young men. 

4. Ghost game. — Played by boys and girls. One erects a lodge 
at a distance from the village, and at night he comes hooting like 
an owl and scratching on the exterior of the tent, where other chil- 
dren are seated. Sometimes the ghost whistles just as th'ey imagine 
that ghosts do. Some ghosts whiten their faces and paint their 
bodies at random. Others put red paint around their eyes. All 
this is at night, when their mothers are absent. Occasionally the 
children leave the village in order to play this game, going in a 
crowd to the designated place. Some ghosts whiten their bodies 
all over, painting themselves black between the ribs. When they 
do not whiten the whole face they cover the head with white paper, 
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in which they punch eye-holes, around which they make black rings. 
The one acting the ghost tickles any one whom he catches until the 
latter laughs very heartily. 

5. Hide and seek. — Those who hide whistle when they are ready. 
Each one who is found becomes the servant of the Wawole or Seeker, 
and has to walk behind him while he seeks for another. The servants 
walk in single file behind their master, in the order of their capture, 
till all have been found. Sometimes there are several seekers. 

6. Iy6psll echun'pi, Jumping from a high object. — The players go 
to a steep bank, below which there is plenty of sand. They jump 
down one after another, each trying to jump further than the others. 
If they cannot find a suitable bank, they look for a stump or a lean- 
ing tree. When night comes their limbs pain them, so some proceed 
as follows : Mixing ashes with water, they paint an ant on each 
shin-bone, which insures a speedy recovery. Other sufferers have 
their limbs rubbed with grease, and so they go to bed, without 
having the grease rubbed off. When their parents remove the grease 
the pain disappears. 

7. Wakan' shkatapi, Mystery game. — In this they imitate the deeds 
of the wakan men and women. A small lodge is set up at a distance 
from the village, and in it is made a mystery feast, after which the 
wakan persons sing and give medicine to a sick person. Some 
pretend to be gods (tawashichupi) ; others claim to hear mysterious 
sounds ; some have pebbles, which they say are gods or guardian 
spirits which aid them in various ways. Some pretend to conjure 
with cacti. Others give love medicines to boys who wish to gain the 
love of girls, or to girls who wish to administer them to boys. 

8. Playing doctor. — This needs no explanation. 

9. Tnking captives from one another. — Played by many boys (or 
girls) at the middle of the village area. Two sides are formed. 
They approach, each party trying to capture their adversaries. The 
game continues till all of one side are captured. The captive must 
remain where his captors place him ; he can take no further part in 
the game. Sometimes his garments are torn into rags, and he is 
subjected to other rough treatment. But all is done in sport, and 
no one gets angry. When a captive is released and ordered to go 
home, those on the other side, if boys, say, " Gliye I gliye! gliye;" 
but if they are girls, they say, " Glana ! glana ! glana ! " 

10. String wrapped in and out among the fingers, etc. — Played 
for amusement, not for stakes. Sometimes one ties a cord in a 
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strange manner, concealing the ends, which he requests some one 
else to discover. Occasionally he goes to a tree, bare of bark, or 
with smooth bark, and marks all over a part of it with many lines 
crossing at various angles, bidding the spectators find the ends of 
the lines. In winter one runs his finger along the surface of the 
snow, tracing a succession of turns hard to follow, concealing the 
ends for others to find. In summer this is done in the dust, or 
in the sand when they go swimming. 

n. Shkatapi tan'ka, Playing with large objects, differs from Going 
to make a grass lodge in this respect: In the latter none but boys 
take part, while in the former there are girls and boys, who imitate 
their elders in pitching tents, carrying packs, attending to the 
children, hunting, etc. 

12. OkfchiyutVshni shkatapi, They do not touch one another. — The 
players stand in a circle, and they ask who shall be the first one to 
sit down? He who sits down last becomes "it," and must chase 
the others without touching them. Those whom he chases blow 
their breath at him and spit at him, saying that his skin shall be- 
come callous. When he is weary he returns to his place and stands 
there ; the others crowd around him and dare him to touch them. 
Bushotter says that when one has chased all the others, his place is 
taken by another, but the next is not very explicit. 

13. Old Woman and her Dog, an evening game for boys or girls. — 
The children of the campassemble and one acts the Old Woman, who 
says that she has a dog. The children come in a crowd to whip her 
dog. Each sits with his feet stretched out in front of him. The 
Old Woman approaches the one at the end of the row, saying, 
"Grandchild, what did you seek when you whipped my dog?" 
Then he tells why he did it, for should he or any other player fail 
to tell about his whipping the dog, the Old Woman must stand with 
both feet on his knees, pressing them hard against the ground. Thus 
does she punish those who whip the dog. She passes along the 
line of players and then retraces her steps, but this time she crawls 
over the knees of all the players till she reaches the first one. When 
she questions the children each must give a reason for his conduct. 
He may say, "I beat him because he tore my blanket." The Old 
Woman remarks, " You seem very fond of your blanket !" Another 
may reply, "I hit him because he made me lose my moccasins." 
If so, she kicks him on the feet. She always makes a ridiculous or 
an abusive comment on each reply to her questions. 
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14. Mat6-kichiyapi, Grizzly bear game. — One child, who acts the 
bear, digs a hole in the ground and reclines therein. The others 
crowd around the bear, one being selected as leader on account of 
his bravery. The leader advances toward the bear, the followers 
stepping back a little now and then. The leader finally seizes a 
lock of the bear's hair, saying, " Tunkan'shila Mat6, pehi" wa" 1 
O, grandfather grizzly bear, here is a hair of your head/" The 
bear springs up and chases the players as they flee in all directions. 
When he overtakes one he beats him or else he tickles him till he 
laughs heartily. The bear never chases the children until one repeats 
the words " Mato hi" wa n ." As soon as the captive stops laughing 
the bear desists from tickling him. The bear has some small sticks 
fastened to his fingers instead of claws. He goes to some plum trees 
and reclines beneath one of them. When the players go in a crowd 
to dislodge the fruit by shooting at it, the bear jumps up and chases 
them again. 

boys' games played in the spring. 

1. Maka kichich'un'pi, Use mud with one another. — In the spring, 
when the ground is soft like putty, this game is played. Two sides 
are formed. Each boy presses a lump of mud around a stick, then, 
holding to one end of the stick, he hurls the other end forward, fling, 
ing the mud through the air toward one of the opposing players. The 
hole made by the end of the stick allows the air to pass rapidly 
through the lump of mud, which makes first a moaning sound like 
that of a nail thrown into the air ; then another sound (tc-tc-tc-tc-tc), 
as if one blew through a tube. The players chase one another as 
they throw their mud balls. 

2. Anakichitan'pi, Running toward one another. — Played in the 
spring, when the leaves have opened and the small birds are singing 
in the forests, the meadow larks singing on the open prairie. The 
boys form two parties and play making war. They kill and scalp 
their opponents, using wooden knives. As they scalp they shout, 
"A^'he!" the cry of victory. Some are taken prisoners. Each 
one tells of his exploits. No one who is quick to take offense is al- 
lowed to join in the game. 

3. Maka kichi^pi, They hit one another with earth, i. e., with 
frozen earth. — This is regarded as a very dangerous game. It is 
played in the early spring. The boys form two parties, and then 
they chase one another, occasionally knocking down some one on 

43 
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each side. Now and then the players stand on opposite sides of a 
cafion, armed with switches ; the small end of each switch has a lump 
of frozen earth resembling the peculiar formation, ka"ghitame, found 
in the Bad Lands, pressed around it. He flings his stick forward 
and sends the lump of earth whizzing toward an opponent. Once 
upon a time when this game was played a brave youth advanced to 
the front in a boasting manner and hastened toward the other party, 
relying on the shelter of his blanket ; but there came a frozen clod 
which struck the blanket and hit him squarely in the eye, felling him 
to the ground ; so his comrades carried him home. Those on the 
other side yelled as they hit their mouths and started in pursuit of 
the others. Different ones have been blinded from playing this game ; 
yet boys do not hesitate to engage in it, as it hardens them and tests 
their courage. 

4. Tahuka changleshka un'pi, Game with a raw-hide hoop. — Oc- 
casionally in the early spring the people fear a freshet, so they leave 
the river bank and camp on the level prairie away from the river. 
The men hunt the deer, and when they return to camp the boys take 
part of the hides and cut them into narrow strips, which they soak 
in water ; they make a hoop of ash wood, all over which they put 
the strips of raw hide, which they interweave in such a way as to 
leave a hole in the middle, which is called the "heart." The 
players form two sides of equal number, and ti-oshpaye or gens 
usually plays against gens. The hoop is thrown by one of the players 
toward those on the other side. They are provided with sharp- 
pointed sticks, each of which is forked at the small end. As the 
hoop rolls they throw at it, in order to thrust one of the sticks through 
the heart. When one hits the heart he keeps the hoop for his side, 
and he and his comrades chase their opponents, who flee with their 
blankets spread out behind them in order to deaden the force of 
any blow from a pursuer. When the pursuers overtake one of the 
fugitives they strike him with the hoop as hard as they can ; then 
they abandon the pursuit and return to their former place, while the 
one hit with the hoop takes it and throws it, making it roll towards 
the players on the other side. As it rolls he says to them, " Ho, 
tatanka he gle, Ho, there is a buffalo returning to you'' When the 
stick does not fall out of the heart, they say that the hoop belongs 
to the player who threw the stick. This is not a game of chance 
but of skill, which has been played by large boys since the olden 
times. Bushotter says that it is obsolescent. 
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5. Maka shun'kawakan' shkatapi, Sport with mud horses. — In the 
spring boys get some mud from the bank of a stream and shape it 
into horses or some other quadrupeds. They play the game midway 
up the bank or in the forest. Sometimes they play before the images 
get dry. They make the images fight, and sometimes they make 
them dance. The players trade images or food. Now and then 
they make very good imitations' of horses, which each owner keeps a 
long time. Sometimes they make buffalo. But whatever they do 
make, they use just as men use the real animals. When they 
make mud men they cause them to dance the sun-dance, and some- 
times they make soldiers or policemen, whom they cause to engage 
in a fight. When they become tired of playing they destroy their 
images, unless they are good imitations of the originals. 

6. Flutes, etc. — When the leaves appear in the spring the boys 
go to the woods and make what they call ya-pi'-za-pi, something 
made to squeak by blowing with the mouth. They make flutes of 
the wazi washtemna hu tan'ka (the large stock of the sweet-smelling 
pine), of small ash trees, of cedar, and of bone. Sometimes a boy 
doubles up a leaf and blows through it. This leaf is called Yapi- 
zapi hu, bone which is made to squeak by blowing with the mouth. 

7. Egg-hunting. — Boys take their bows and arrows and go 
toward the interior of the country in search of birds' eggs. When 
the mother bird is on the nest she is sometimes shot, and there are 
occasions when all the eggs in a nest are broken. Sometimes they 
take all the eggs to the village. There the eggs are boiled, each 
boy eating those which he has brought home. When a boy hits a 
bird he makes a gash or notch with his knife on one end of his 
bow. Sometimes they boil the birds and eggs together in the 
same kettle. 

8. Pezhi wokeya kakh ipi Going to make a grass lodge. — Bushotter 
and others played this game on one occasion when they were riding 
far from camp. It was in the spring, and the boys gathered tall 
rushes which they made their horses eat. Thrice each day they 
took their horses to water. They made a grass lodge in which all 
took seats. Two boiled food for a feast ; the others danced, and 
after the feast they had a horse-race, putting up stakes for the 
winners. They engaged in other occupations, just as if they were 
men. They pretended to go on a war expedition, they hunted the 
buffalo and other animals, they danced the sun-dance, etc., etc. 
None but boys were present. 
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9. Tamniyokhpeye kaghapi, Ball of mud made to float is thrown 
at. — In the spring the boys go to a deep stream, where they make 
two hemispheres of mud, each having one side concave, having been 
pressed against the elbow for that purpose. They join the hemi- 
spheres together, making a hollow ball about three inches in diameter. 
This ball is thrown into the stream as a mark at which they hurl 
lumps of mud. Sometimes instead of throwing the mud from the 
hand they press it around one end of a stick, and when the stick is 
jerked forward, off flies the mud toward the ball. When the ball is 
hit it is burst open with a loud report. 

boys' games played in summer. 

1. Maghakichiyapi, Goose and her children. — This is very popular 
among the boys, but their mothers seek to break it up. However, 
the boys manage to slip oft" one by one and reach a stream where 
the game is to be played. While on the way to the stream they 
say one to another, "Let us see who shall be the first to reach 
there." One acts as the hunter, another as the goose, the rest 
being the ducks. They enter the water and swim about, slapping 
the water with the palms of their hands. By and by the hunter 
catches the boy who is goose, holding him by the hair of the head 
and saying, "Goose, how many children have you? " The goose 
gives the number, saying, "There are two," or " There are three." 
Whereupon the hunter pushes the goose's head under the water two 
or three times, or oftener, according to the number of children 
named in the goose's reply. Sometimes when the hunter is about 
to seize the goose the latter manages to escape to the shore, where 
the hunter cannot catch him. Sometimes the "ducks "dive; 
at other times they -turn somersaults, alighting on the water in a bent 
attitude (/. e., either with the body perpendicular and the limbs 
horizontal or vice versa}. 

2. Throwing chewed leaves into the eyes. — When the sun-dance 
is performed, the boys chew leaves and throw them into the eyes of 
the boys of another side, usually those of another ti-oshpaye or gens. 
Two sides are chosen by the players, gens playing against gens. 
They chew the leaves very fine and slippery. Some of the leaves 
are gray, others being green. They do not hurt any one by so do- 
ing, and no one is offended. Sometimes they moisten deer or 
buffalo sinew by chewing it, and hit one another across the face with 
the sinew. 
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3. Hunting for young birds. 

AUTUMNAL GAMES OF THE BOYS. 

i. Michapecha un' kich'opi, They wound one another with a grass 
which has a long sharp beard. — When this grass is mature, the boys 
collect on the prairie and form two sides for the game. They chase 
one another, trying to stick their adversaries with the michapecha 
on the neck, ankle-bones, or on any other part of the body. The 
michapecha is arranged in bunches, with which the players hit at 
one another, not hesitating to give painful blows. The boys, for 
the most part, are stout-hearted, and they show no signs of flinching. 
They pretent to be engaged in real battles. This is no game of 
chance, its sole design being to promote the spirit of bravery among 
the boys of the tribe. 

2. Changleshka kakhwdg'yapi, Hoop that is made to roll by the 
wind. — In the fall, when there are frequent breezes, the children 
play this game. They make a hoop, and when there is a wind they 
hold the hoop perpendicular for a short time and then let it go, the 
wind carrying it along. They chase it, going very far before they 
catch it. The hoop is made thus : A stick is bent with the hands 
and pack-straps are fastened to it, crossing one another at various 
angles. A piece of calico or of some other material is tied to the 
middle of the hoop. He who catches the hoop brings it back to 
the place whence it started. Not a game of chance. 

3. I'pahotun'pi un'pi, Pop-gun game. — In the fall, when the wind 
blows down the leaves, the boys make pop-guns of ash wood. They 
load them with bark which they have chewed, or else with wild sage 
{Artemisia), and they shoot at one another. The one hit suffers 
much pain. 

4. Chun'kshila wanhin'kpe un'pi, Game with bows and small 
arrows. — These arrows are made of green switches, before the 
leaves fall in the autumn. The end of each switch-arrow is charred 
to a point, and when it hits the bare skin it gives pain. The boys 
used to shoot these arrows at the dogs when they went for water. 

5. Throwing fire at one another. — Played cool nights in autumn, 
as well as in winter. When the snow is deep the boys go to a sandy 
place and kindle a fire. Sides are chosen and a fight begins. 
Each player is armed with a firebrand. When fhey do not hit with 
the firebrands they hurl fire at one another. This is always played 
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at night. The next day many boys appear with burnt places on 
their bodies. 

boys' winter games. 

i. Pteheshte un'pi, Buffalo horn game. — The boys assemble at 
the corral, or some other place where the cattle have been slaugh- 
tered, and gather the horns which have been thrown away. They 
kindle a fire and scorch the horns, noticing how far each horn has 
been burnt. That part of the horn is cut off, as it is brittle, and 
they make the rest of the horn very smooth by rubbing. They cut 
off all the small and pliable branches and twigs of a plum tree and 
insert the root end into a hole in the horn, tightening it by driving 
in several small wedges around it. At the small end of the plum 
stock they fasten a feather by wrapping deer sinew round and 
round it. The pteheste is then thrown along the surface of the 
snow, or it often goes under the surface, disappearing and reappear- 
ing at short intervals. Sometimes they make it glide over the ice. 
Stakes are frequently put up by or for the players. 

2. Chan kawachipi, Spinning tops. — Tops are made of ash, cedar, 
buffalo horn, red catlinite, or of stone. They put a scalp-lock on 
the upper surface, ornamenting the latter with several colors of 
paint. They make the top spin by twirling it with the fingers, or 
by whipping. When they make it spin steadily by whipping they 
redden the scalp-lock, and as it revolves very rapidly it seems to be 
driven into the ground. This game is played on the ice or snow ; 
sometimes on ground which has been made firm and smooth by 
trampling. For a whip each player takes a tender switch, to the 
small end of which he fastens a lash of deer hide. He braids one- 
half of the lash, allowing the rest to hang loosely. They place the 
tops in a row, after putting up stakes, and say, "Let us see who 
can make his top spin the longest distance." 

3. Itazipa kasldhan iyeya echun'pi, Making the bow glide by 
throwing. — They do not use real bows, but some kind of wood 
made flat by cutting with an ax, with a horizontal curve at the 
lowest part, and sharpened on the other side. At the head a snake's 
head is usually made, or else the head of some other object. At 
the other end the player grasps it and hurls it, making it glide 
rapidly over the snow or grass. This is a game of chance, but the 
"bows" are never staked, as they are too expensive. It takes so 
long to make one that the owner does not sell it, preferring to keep 
it as long as possible. 
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GAMES PLAYED BY BOYS ALONE J NO SEASON SPECIFIED. 

i . Tumbling and somersaults ; Teton name, Tahu-shipa kichun'pi, 
They play neck out of joint. — Each player tries to stand the longest 
with his head down. Sometimes they turn backwards as well as 
forwards. 

2. Tachaghu yuha shkatapi, Game with buffalo lights. — The boys 
used to assemble at the place where they killed the buffalo, and one 
of them would take a strip of green hide, to which the lights were 
attached, and drag the latter along the ground to serve as a mark 
for the rest. As he went along, the others shot at the lights. Some- 
times the boy stood still, grasping a long withe fastened to the lights, 
which he swung round and around his head as he passed around the 
circle of players, who shot at the lights. Now and then, when a boy 
sought to recover his arrow, the other boy would strike him on the 
head with the lights, covering him with blood, after which he would 
release the player. Sometimes the boy holding the lights would 
break off all the arrows which were sticking therein, instead of allow- 
ing their owners to reclaim them. 

3. Pezhi yuskll'skll kutepi, They shoot at grass tied tightly inbunches. 
Played by the larger boys. Grass is wrapped around a piece of bark 
till it assumes an oval shape, both ends of the grass being secured 
together. The grass ball thus made is thrown into the air, and all 
shoot at it, trying to hit it before it reaches the ground ; when it is 
hit the arrow generally penetrates the object very far, leaving only 
a small part of the feather end visible. The one who sends his 
arrow near the heart or mark on the grass ball has the right to toss 
the ball up into the air ; but he who hits the heart on the ball throws 
the ball on the ground, and then throws it where he pleases, when 
all shoot at it. This game is generally played till dark, but there 
are no stakes put up. 

4. Howi ! howl ! — Boys assemble and stand in a circle. Each 
boy bends his fingers, connecting each hand with that of the next 
player on either side. Without breaking the ring, all the players 
skip to the right (a sort of dressing to the right), saying, " Howi ! 
howi ! " When they reach the appointed place they move around 
a circle, then they dress to the left, to the starting place, after which 
they move again in a circle. When they cease moving, one is placed 
within the ring, and he either stands or sits, according to circum- 
stances. When the players stop dressing to the right or left they 
shout in unison, and the one in the ring hits the joined hands, one 
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after another, trying to escape from the ring. When the players 
have dressed to the right and left, and have gone around the circle 
several times, they stand in silence ; then the one in the ring passes 
in and out beneath the arches formed by the joined hands of his 
companions. Now and then an arch is brought down with a thump 
on the back of the stooping boy. When the boy has gone through 
all the arches he resumes his place in the ring, the others dancing 
around him with hands unclasped. Again do they clasp hands and 
order him to try his best to break through the ring. Should he 
succeed, he runs in a zigzag course away from the camp. If any 
one of the players can grasp him as he breaks forth from the ring, 
the fugitive mtfst carry that player away on his back, or the others 
will go to him and each will say, " I claim this marrow as my own." 
When the fugitive reaches " home," with the other boy on his back, 
the latter is called the chief, and is obliged to stand in the ring 
until he can carry off his successor in like manner. 

5. Tokeshke un'pi, How they are brought up. — (Compare the Eng- 
lish game of Follow my Leader.) — Children choose their leader. 
One says, " I will be next to him." Another agrees to be the third 
in order. The others select their places, and all go in single file, pass- 
ing various obstacles. Now and then one misses his footing, from 
which time he takes no further part in the game. They continue 
moving till the last player falls. Then they begin the game anew, 
the last one to fall becoming leader. Sometimes they encounter a 
fallen tree, which they climb over ; sometimes they have to cross 
deep gulleys ; now and then they have to jump or turn somersaults, 
always doing what the leader does. 

6. Unkchela kutepi, Shooting at the cactus. — This game is always 
played for amusement, never for gain. On the appointed day the 
boys assemble on the prairie. One, who must be a swift runner, 
takes a cactus root, into which he thrusts a stick to serve as a handle. 
Grasping the cactus by this handle, he holds it aloft as he runs, and 
the others shoot at it. During this game the swift runner himself 
is regarded as having become the cactus ; so when one of the boys 
hits the cactus, they say that it enrages the boy-cactus, who thereupon 
chases the others. Whenever the boy-cactus overtakes a player he 
sticks his cactus into him, turns around, and returns to his former 
place. Again the cactus is held aloft and they shoot at it as before, 
and again the players are chased. The game is kept up till the 
players wish to stop it. 
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7. Throwing stones at one another. — In this game there are two 
parties of players, standing on opposite sides of a gulley. Each boy 
uses a sling made by fastening a piece of deerskin to a braided pack- 
strap. They do not hurt one another, nor is there any chasing. 

8. Ichapsil echun'pi, Making the wood jump by hitting it (Catty ?) — 
When the boys play this game an imaginary stream is marked off on 
the ground, and the players stand on imaginary ice near the shore. 
They take turns at knocking at a piece of wood in order to send it 
up into the air. He who fails to send up the piece of wood loses 
his stakes, and he who succeeds wins the stakes. (Much of this text 
is not clear to the translator.) 

9. Ogleche kutepi, Shooting at an arrow set up. — Some boys back 
their favorites among the players by furnishing them with articles to 
be put down as stakes. On each side of a hill there is an arrow 
stuck upright in the ground to serve as a mark. The players on one 
side shoot at the arrow set up on the other ; the players at the front 
shoot at the arrow in the rear, and then the players in the rear shoot 
at the arrow set up at the front. The nearer a player sends his 
arrow to the mark, the more it counts. Sometimes one of the arrows 
set up is withdrawn temporarily from its place to be used for shoot- 
ing at the other arrow. Only arrows are staked. 

10. Takhcha kichiyapi, Deer game. — When the boys play this 
game each player brings his deer bones, and some have ashes or pul- 
verized earth in their closed hands. Some act as deer, the rest run- 
ning around them. Those acting as deer use the deer bones, and 
they are chased and scattered by those having the ashes or pulver- 
ized earth. The ashes and earth are used for "shooting" at the 
deer, as well as for scattering on the ground. While they do not 
hit any one with the ashes or earth, they say that the clouds of dust 
which arise therefrom are smoke from guns. Some boys act as 
fawns, others as does. They play this game on a hillside. Some- 
times a "deer" is said to be wounded, and then the players pre- 
tend to flay the animal and to carry the hide to their homes ; but 
the " hide " of the " deer " is a blanket. 

n. They kick at one another. — Not a game of chance. An 
equal number of players are chosen for each side after the boys as- 
semble in the middle of the camp circle. When some say " Chu ! ' ' 
the others reply, " Come, let us play kicking at one another." So 
they rush at one another and kick in every case with great force. 
They do not grasp their opponents at first, but when any player runs 
44 
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towards " home " and is overtaken by his pursuers, he is pulled to 
the ground and with their knees they make his nose bleed, or else 
they kick him around. This game is resorted to as a test, of bravery. 
He who cries out from pain is deemed fit only for the society of girls. 

12. Kichikshanpi, Wrestling. — In this sport they never trip each 
other, but each seizes his opponent around the waist in trying to 
throw him down. 

13. Owan'ka kichich'ipi, Snatching places from one another. 
(Pussy wants a corner ?) — -Played by boys in the evening. Stand 
in the ring, one in the middle. Those in the ring change places 
constantly, and the one in the middle tries to get the place of some 
one of them. When he succeeds, the person displaced must stand 
within the ring until he can displace some one else. Each player 
rolls up his blanket and stands on it as his owanka or place. 

14. Tuwa tokeyayai-la shnika? Who shall get there first ? — When 
boys are going somewhere one says suddenly, " Let us see who shall 
be the first one to reach yonder bush. The last one who gets there 
shall be compelled to play with girls and wear girls' clothing; " or 
he may say, " The last one who gets there shall have a son with very 
large nostrils." As the threatened result is considered very unde- 
sirable by the Indians, each boy runs as fast as he can. The un- 
fortunate boy who gets there last is shouted at and derided until he 
gets angry and gives them bad names. 

15. H6shnanshnan kichun'pi, Hopping. — The boys set up an object 
as a mark or starting place. One of the boys stands there and hops 
as if he were lame, going as far from the starting point as possible 
and returning thither in the same manner. Each succeeding player 
tries to hop further than his predecessor. When he desires, he can 
hop on the other foot. This exercise makes them very weary, but 
it strengthens their limbs. Sometimes they draw a line on the ground 
with their toes to mark the distance hopped by one of the less for- 
tunate boys. No one can hold his foot with his hand as he hops. 

16. Wikinil-wichakiyapi, Causing them to scramble for gifts. — 
When a boy has plenty of property, such as paslohanpi, arrows, 
tops, or many small things of different kinds, he invites his 
companions to a feast, and throws up one thing after another into the 
air. Whoever catches an object as it falls becomes its owner. 

1 7 . Can-shung'-akan'-yankapi , Sitting on wooden horses — They take 
sticks of green wood, tie cords to them to serve as bridles, and sit 
astride the sticks; use a switch for a whip; imitate the gaits of 
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horses. Sometimes two forked sticks are driven upright into the 
ground, and in the forks of these sticks another stick is laid hori- 
zontally, on which is placed a saddle, on which a boy sits. Some- 
times a saddle is placed on a fallen tree and a boy rides thus. Oc- 
casionally a boy, who acts the horse, holds two sticks for front legs, 
going on all fours, and another boy mounts him and rides around. 

18. Hohu yukhmun'pi, Making the bone hum by twisting the cord. — 
Bone is not the only material used, for the toy is sometimes made 
of stone or of a circular piece of wood. This toy is made thus : 
Some deer or buffalo sinews are twisted together, parts of a deer's 
foot are cooked till soft and strung together on the sinew. To the 
ends of the sinew are fastened two sticks which serve as handles, 
one stick at each end, each being at right angles to the sinew. The 
sinew is twisted, and when pulled taut the toy makes a humming 
sound. 

Another variety is called Chan' ka6bletuntun'pi, Wood having edges, 
not circular, but made thus : A straight piece of wood is prepared 
with four sides or edges, and is fastened by a strip of hide to another 
piece of wood which is used as a handle. The boy grasps the handle, 
whirls it around his head, making the four-cornered piece move 
rapidly with a whizzing noise. This may be compared with the 
" bull roarer" of the Australians. 

The third variety is made of stones shaped like the bones in a 
deer's foot. These stones overlap as do the real bones, and when 
the leather cord is twisted the bones make a peculiar sound, as if a 
the boys and girls. 

19. Pretending to die. — When boys imitate the acts of those who 
wear grass around the waist (the Pezhi mignaka kaghapi), he who 
intends to feign death sits and acts as if he were a man, bowing his 
head while the others sing one of the songs peculiar to the game ; 
but when they beat the drum, he rises to his feet and goes to the 
middle of the circle. He dances in a crouching attitude. Finally 
he slips and falls, kicking while he lies there. One of his friends 
dances toward him and tries to raise him ; but as the fallen boy 
seems to be dead, his friend dances back to his former place, drag- 
ging the body. 

GAME PLAYED BY BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 

In the winter the boys collect the good ribs of animals that are 
near the village. They make gashes across them, and on one side 
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of each rih they make a hole, in which they insert two plum sticks. 
The small end of each plum stick they insert into the hole of a 
quill feather of some birch The small end of each plum stick is 
bent backwards. Just at the fork of the two plum sticks the player 
grasps the toy, called "hutanachute," making it glide over the snow 
or ice. Stakes are put down when desired, but sometimes they play 
just for amusement. Occasionally young men join the boys in this 
game. 

GAME PLAYED BY CHILDREN OR ADULTS OF EITHER SEX. 

Chun wiyushnan'pi, Odd or even. — Played at any time by two 
persons. A like number of green switches must be prepared by each 
player. Sumac sticks are generally chosen, as they are not easily 
broken by handling ; hence one name for sumac stalks is " Count- 
ing-stick stalks." One stick is made the odd one, probably distin- 
guished by some mark. When they begin, one of the players seizes 
all the sticks and mixes them as well as he can. Closing his eyes, 
he divides them into two piles, taking about an - equal number in 
each hand. Then, crossing his hands, he says to the other player, 
" Come, take whichever lot you choose." Both players are seated. 
The other player makes his choice, and then each one examines 
what he has. He who has the odd stick wins the game. 

AUTUMNAL GAME OF THE BOYS OR WOMEN. 

Pasl6hanpi, I hey shove it along. — The boys play this game when the 
leaves become a rusty yellow. They go to a place where the smallest 
kind of willow abounds, and there they make a fire. They cut down 
the straightest of the willows, shaving off the bark with knives. 
Some color the willows in stripes. Others change the willows into 
what they call " Chan kablaskapi," /'. <?., wood flattened by beating ; 
but what these are Bushotter does not explain. Much of this text 
is very obscure. Sometimes the young women play the game, at 
othertimes the men do ; but each sex has its peculiar way of making 
the paslohanpi glide along. Sometimes they play for stakes. 

GAME PLAYED BY BOYS, YOUNGER MARRIED MEN, OR WOMEN. 

Ta-siha un'pi, Game with the hoofs of a deer. — They string 
several deer hoofs together and throw them suddenly upward. They 
jerk them back again by the cord to which they are attached, and 
as they fall the player who has a sharp-pointed stick tries to thrust 
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it through the holes of the hoofs, and if he succeed he counts 
the number of hoofs through which his stick has gone. A 
number of small beads of various colors are strung together and 
fastened to the smallest hoof at the end of the string. When a 
player adds a bead to those on the string he has another chance to 
try his skill in piercing the hoofs. When one misses the mark he 
hands the hoofs, etc., to the next player. Each one tries to send 
the stick through more hoofs than did his predecessor. Two sides 
are chosen by the players. Each player offers articles as stakes for 
the winner. The season for playing is not specified. 

The women, when they play this game, bring their husbands' 
goods without the knowledge of the owners, and sometimes lose all 
of them. When the men play, they sometimes stake all of their 
wives' property, and occasionally they lose all. Now and then this 
game is played just for amusement, without having any stakes. 



Laguna Indian Villages, New Mexico. — The following in- 
formation, furnished through the kindness of Maj. George H. 
Pradt, who for a number of years has been a resident of the pueblo 
of Laguna, New Mexico, will prove of interest. Laguna is the 
youngest of all the pueblos, having been established, according to 
Mr. Bandelier, by a band of Zufiis and Queres in 1 699. Major Pradt 
states that the eight villages which prior to 1870-71 were occupied 
during the summer season only, now form permanent residences of 
many of the families, although a few of the Indians " still keep up 
their houses in Laguna and sometimes, occupy them a few weeks." 

It would thus seem that the pueblo of Laguna proper will, ere 
many years, be numbered among the countless ruins of the South- 
west. As is exemplified by Spanish history of the pueblo region, 
the village tribes do not adapt themselves readily to advanced 
civilization. The Atlanticand Pacific railroad, which passes through 
a portion of town, is doubtless instrumental to a greater or lesser 
deeree in effecting the gradual depopulation of Laguna. The nat- 
ional censuses of the last three decades indicate a steady decrease 
in the population of all the pueblos. The number of inhabitants 
of Pojoaque, for instance, according to the estimate of Whipple in 
in 1856, was 500, a somewhat exaggerated figure, no doubt, yet suf- 
ficiently correct when compared with the present population of less 
than twenty souls to illustrate what rapid changes are taking place. 
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Gne or two of the former inhabitants of the celebrated pueblo of 
Pecos, the largest of all the Indian villages in the territory now em- 
braced by Arizona and New Mexico at the time of Coronado's march, 
are perhaps still alive at Jemez ; more likely, however, they too are 
now numbered among the dead. At the present rate of decrease, 
it would not be unsafe to say that before the close of another half- 
century a number of the pueblo tribes will be totally extinct. It 
remains to be seen if the rate of decrease will not be checked. 

The native names with their English significations, and the terms, 
commonly applied to the Laguna villages, together with the distance 
of each from the so-called main pueblo, as furnished by Major 
Pradt, are as follows : 

Hasatch ("a place to the east"), common name Mesita Negra, 
three miles east. 

Queesche (a phrase meaning "take it down," and referable to 
some ancient tradition), common name Paguate, eight miles north. 

Pun-ye-kia ("house to the west "), common name Encinal, six 
miles northwest. 

See-mun-ah (so named from a black hill near by), common name 
Paraje, six miles west-northwest. 

Pun-yeest-ye ("a place to the west on the bank of a stream "), 
common name Santa Ana, three miles west. 

Pu-sit-yit-cho (" edge of hill on the west "), common name Casa 
Blanca, -four and one-half miles west. 

Wa-pu-chu-se-amma ("a little doorway leading west "), common 
name Puertecito, six miles west. 

Zi-amma (" place of the Sia people "), ten miles west. So named 
because, it is said, some people of the Sia pueblo once lived there. 

"There is a ruin on the mesa west of Rito called Shuma Sitcha 
(' the corpse on the summit '), which was occupied by the Lagunas 
at the time of their wars with the Navajos and Apaches. It was 
used as a place to guard the herds when there was danger of a raid. 
The name is derived from the fact that at one time the corpse of a 
herder, who had been killed by a wild animal, was found on the 
highest point of the hill. 

"Of these outlying villages Queesche or Paguate is the oldest and 
largest, containing about 350 to 400 people. Moquino is now a 
Mexican village not on the Laguna grant." 

Major Pradt states that the native name of Laguna is Ka-waik, an 
old Acoma word, the meaning of which he was unable to trace. 

F. Webb Hodge. 



